AMERICAN  FOREIGN POLICY
The United States and the World
IT is not a mere accident of language that in American
speech 'frontier' means not the area bordering on
neighbouring states, but an ever-changing internal area,
the region won in any generation from the wilderness and
the Indian and, in a more general way, the whole process
of settling and civilizing the vast empty areas of the North
American continent. Nor is it unimportant that of the
two wars that have left an abiding mark on the American
national memory, the first, which the British call' the War
of Independence', is known to the Americans as 'the
Revolutionary War', while the second is known to all the
world (except the South) as 'the American Civil War'.1
Other wars have created military reputations or have pro-
vided political issues, but no war, not fought on the
present territory of the United States, has left a permanent
mark on American life, has really entered into the national
tradition. This is true of the wars with Mexico and Spain
and even of the American share in the World War of
1914-18. There is in the American attitude to these con-
flicts something of the spectator's attitude, something of
the attitude, too, of the man ,who regrets a youthful folly.
Few Americans feel the equivalent of Rupert Brooke's
' corner of a foreign field that is for ever England* and the
main effort of American piety after the last war was not to
create great war cemeteries in France, but to bring back
to America the bodies of her dead*
For the greater part of its history, the United States has
been able to ignore tjie'pb^e^ politics of less fortunate
regions. It has no ijear neigKbours who'are in the least
1 In the South it is known as 'the War Between the States'.